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EDITORIAL AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE next meeting of the Section will be held jointly with the London and 
Home Counties Branch of the Library Association at the Hampstead 
Central Library at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, 12th April. 

Speaker : Mr. Lionel R. McColvin, F.L.A., Borough Librarian of Hamp, 
stead. 

Subject : “ London’s public libraries—a candid survey.” 

Transport : Metropolitan Railway to Finchley Road Station, and then five 
minutes’ walk ; North London Railway from Broad Street to Finchley Road and 
Frognal Station (opposite the Central Library); Buses Nos. 2, 13, 121 pass 
the Library, also No. 48 when proceeding to Golders Green. 


This should be a lively meeting. Those who are acquainted with the metro- 
politan borough libraries are aware that they cannot all be described as the crowny 
ing glories of British librarianship. If Mr. McColvin lives up to the promise of 
the title of his paper, and if there is a strong representation from the libraries in 
question amongst his audience, we may hope that the younger members of the 
profession will see at least the shadow of those stirring times when men were men 
and open access was a battle cry. 


| ed 


The April meeting of the Council will be held at Hampstead following the 
meeting of the Section. The Annual Meeting of the Council will be held on 
Wednesday, 17th May. 


— 


We offer our apologies to members for the late appearance of the March 
ASSISTANT. 


— 


Has anybody an unwanted copy of the Library Assistant, January, 1932 ? 
If so we should be grateful if they would send it to us. 


— 


Month by month, we conscientiously search the press cuttings which we 
receive for some new topic which may be aired in these pages. More and more it is 
borne in upon us that there is a pressing need for a bureau of some kind which will 
organize newspaper publicity for the public library movement in this country. 
Of any twenty items which reach us, it is safe to expect not less than six lecture 
reports (contributed), six unappetizing lists of recent additions to the local library, 
six chronicles of the doings of library committees, one article advising literary 
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young ladies as to how they may embark upon librarianship as a career (with the 
immediate assurance of a salary of £200 per annum), and two humorous reports 
detailing the sensations of an apparently half-witted reporter on seeing people at 
work in a reference library. Librarians know that reports such as these do not 
present a true picture of the work of the profession, but one cannot but feel that 
the impression given by such feeble and unconvincing publicity must eventually 
be reflected in the annual estimates. 


All honest editors of library journals will admit that, nine times out of ten, the 
appearance of any kind of discussion of censorship in their pages is a sign that there 
is a desperate shortage of copy, and that the veteran hare is saving the situation once 
more. This happens to be the tenth time, and is inspired by Mr. F. I. Cowles, 
Chief Librarian of the Swinton and Pendlebury Public Libraries. According to 
the report before us, “ Mr. Cowles argues that public libraries which have refused 
to place on their shelves Shaw’s latest book, The Adventures of a black girl in ber search 
for God, are acting properly and fairly, and suggests that Shaw displays in every 
line ‘ignorance of the most elementary teachings of Christianity’.” This is 
censorship with a vengeance. We could understand it if Mr. Cowles had banned 
The Black girl because he felt that its modest price of half a crown made it possible 
for would-be readers to buy the book for themselves, or even because he feared that 
the charming woodcuts which adorn the volume might prove a stumbling-block to 
Swintonians. But that a book should be excluded from a public library because a 
librarian does not agree with its religious views seems a little hard on those who are 
not excused their rates on the grounds of their agnosticism. It would be interesting 
to know how far Mr. Cowles is prepared to carry this kind of censorship. Does he 
exclude Penguin island because Anatole France was fundamentally unsound in his 
views on the sacrament of baptism ? Is Joseph Hocking banned because he is a 
little unfair to the Catholic Church 2 Are the Lay thoughts of a dean absent at 
Pendlebury because their very reverend author is a little shaky about the Real 
Presence 2 These are very fine and nice points, and if Mr. Cowles establishes his 
views, we foresee the time when a Ph.D. will be one of the essential qualifications 
of a public librarian. 


=e 


A successful meeting of the Section was held at the Islington Central Library 
on Wednesday, toth March. In spite of the fact that most of the members had only 
twentyfour hours’ notice of the meeting, some 50 of them assembled to hear 
Mr. J. H. Pafford on the subject of “ Regional co-operation.” Mr. Pafford, who 
was introduced by Mr. W. J. Harris, F.L.A., Borough Librarian of Islington, 
dealt principally with achievements in regional co-operation as it had been achieved 
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between continental libraries. He stressed the advantage which obtained amongst 
many of these libraries, particularly those of Prussia, in that they were united by 
state control. This had afforded an easy solution of many difficulties. Mr. 
Pafford instanced in this connection a case in which a group of libraries had obeyed 
without question the fiat of a Minister of Education that they should abandon 
their existing and conflicting codes of cataloguing rules and conform to a new one 
drawn up by the Ministry. From the bitter relish with which he described this 
change one suspected that Mr. Pafford had had reason to dream of a Mussolini who 
would do something similar to English librarians. He spoke briefly of the prob- 
lems of co-operation in England and, in reply to a question, stated that he looked 
upon it as a step towards the ultimate unification under national control of the 
public library system. 
Tea was served by kind invitation of the Islington staff. 


venice” 


A PLEA FOR NATIONALIZATION 
OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By DOROTHY E. PROCTER, A.L.A., Birmingham Reference Library 


N interesting, but somewhat discursive and involved, article, begun in the 
March number of this magazine, touched briefly on the question of central 
control of public libraries. There is no doubt that before very long 
librarians will have to consider the pros and cons of nationalization with more 
thought than this subject has received in the past. Whilst it may not affect the 
older members of the profession, many of whom are not likely to see it come about, 
every junior librarian should have his or her views on this question, as one which 
will influence their later years in the profession. 
The term “ nationalization” is more or less self-explanatory, but for the pur 
poses of this article, I infer that the following conditions would exist : 
1. Government control under either the existing Ministry of Education or 
under a new department solely devoted to libraries. 
2. An annual grant of money from the Government, apart from the amount 
raised by local taxation; and 
3. A system of supervision and inspection throughout the country by an 
Inspector of Libraries, who would be directly responsible to the Minister of 
Education or the Minister of Libraries as the case may be. 
These would be the chief features of nationalization, and some of the primary 
benefits from such changes in library control would be somewhat as follows : 
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It is generally admitted that there is still room for closer co-operation between 
education authorities and libraries, and if both were under the Minister of Educa 
tion (which I personally advocate) this should be the means of securing that co- 
operation. There is at present a feeling that under such circumstances the schools 
would benefit far more than the libraries, but there are no definite grounds for 
believing this, and so far, library work in connection with schools or children has 
certainly not been developed at the cost of general library progress—in fact, in this 
country far less has been done as regards work with children than in many other 
countries, such as Holland, Denmark, Canada, or the United States. 

Once the libraries were under the control of the Department of Education their 
existence and welfare would become a national interest and not merely a matter 
of local concern. Here again a feeling exists that by becoming nationalized they 
would lose their liberty as regards individual development and become compelled 
to run along stereotyped lines laid down by the Government department in charge 
ofthem. In regard to the larger libraries, such as Manchester, Glasgow, Bristol, and 
many others, which are all long-established, comparatively well-organized and, 
generally speaking, have skilled and progressive librarians and a trained staff, I feel 
certain that there would be no need for much interference from the Government, 
and that these libraries need have no reason to be suspicious of nationalization. 
But it would have a greater effect on the smaller libraries, of which throughout 
the United Kingdom there are many which fall far below even a reasonable 
standard of efficiency. In many cases it may be through no fault of their own. 
Lack of adequate financial resources is a very frequent reason, but in an equal 
number of cases the inefficiency is due to a variety of other reasons, such as in- 
difference of the local authority; an untrained staff; an unprogressive, unskilled, 
or apathetic chief, and consequent lack of public support. 

All these factors could be and should be remedied, and I maintain that such 
changes will come about much sooner under an organized system of inspection 
than they would do otherwise. 

During the past few years the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has been 
responsible for the improvement of many small libraries. The grants made by 
this non-professional body are put at the disposal of library committees only after 
an inspection of the existing building and stock, but should an unfavourable 
report be returned the grant is then made only on condition that the general standard 
of the library is improved. No doubt in most cases there is a definite improvement 
—for a while—but should the local authorities or the librarian be indifferent as to 
the progress of the library, there is nothing to prevent a slipping back into a state 
of slackness and stagnation. My point here is that the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust is not in a position to exercise the same control as an inspector of the Govern- 
ment could—to put it very strongly, an Inspector of Libraries might put the fear 
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of God into some library authorities, but not so an official of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust. Also it seems rather unreasonable for us to look always to the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust—in fact, in some quarters financial offers from 
this body have been definitely refused in a spirit of, no doubt, laudable independ, 
ence. It is probable that a similar sum granted through the Government would 
not be refused, but the nonfulfilling of any conditions imposed would mean that 
no further grants would be made to that particular library. 

Besides the periodical inspection of libraries, the inspector would also act in 
an advisory capacity. Problems of building, administration, policy, and even 
lesser matters, which are nearly always sought by the smaller libraries, could all 
be referred to him. Here again, at the present time much of this advice is given in 
a friendly and entirely unofficial way by experienced librarians, who generously 
give of their own time and experience to help their colleagues. But it is obvious 
that these services, rendered either privately by individuals or by the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, are never likely to have the same results as an established, 
co-ordinated, and official scheme for the general supervision of libraries. At 
present it is only those small libraries which realize their defects and are not above 
asking for advice that come to the notice of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 
but throughout the country there must be hundreds of libraries which do not admit 
to any faults, have no thought of changing their ways, and are run now exactly as 
they were when first opened thirty or forty years ago. A few years under a scheme 
of nationalization would make remarkable changes—changes that will never take 
place through “ the force of example and by the pressure of public opinion,” to 
quote paragraph 421 of the Public Libraries Report, 1927. Public opinion in this 
country as regards libraries is almost inarticulate, and any improvements that have 
ever been made have come ftom within the profession and not from the “ pressure 
of public opinion.” The late Mr. Pacy disagreed very strongly with this part of 
the 1927 Report—and evidently thought, as I do, that if any measure of reform is 
left to the “ pressure of public opinion” it requires centuries to bring it about. 
The majority of readers have no knowledge of the minor problems entailed in 
running a library, let alone the larger questions arising out of schemes for develop. 
ment, and if the users of our libraries are ignorant of these things, how can one 
expect helpful criticism from the remaining millions who still do not make use of 
public libraries 2 The Report states that “force of example” will also have a 
beneficial effect. But how many towns in England make an attempt to better 
their local services through the good example of neighbouring municipalities—in 
many cases they are cut off geographically from towns of a similar size and are 
rarely in a position to embark on schemes which a large city may attempt. Also, 
the recent developments in inter-library loan, whilst good in many ways, must 
inevitably tend to make many small libraries only too ready to draw on larger and 
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more comprehensive book stocks than their own. I can foresee a time, not very 
far distant, when the ratepayer of a large city will have reason to protest against the 
frequent withdrawal of books from the shelves of bis reference library for the use of 
readers who should look to their own library, rather than turn for help to the 
largest library in the district. 

So far I have not touched on the uses to be made of the Government grant of 
money, and it should have been mentioned before the work of the inspector, as I 
regard it as the second chief advantage to be gained from nationalization. Whilst 
a portion of the money could be used in a similar way to the grants from the Car- 
negie United Kingdom Trust to help meagrely financed libraries, part of it could 
with advantage be set aside for grants to those libraries which showed a definite 
improvement in standard after a certain period of time. This would stimulate 
competition amongst public librarians, of which there is too little, partly because 
they are able to maintain an unusually independent attitude towards their public, 
the latter not having the choice of more than one public library system in one town. 

In outlining very briefly the case for nationalization I have borne in mind the 
+ system as it exists in Ontario, Canada. The public library scheme in that 
province seems very similar in scope to that of this country, and from what I 
learnt of the libraries there, nationalization had certainly played a very large part 
in their growth and efficiency. 

In conclusion, I will just give a brief description of a library that I visited some 
months ago. It is quite the best argument in favour of nationalization that I have 
encountered, and if one bears in mind that there must be literally a few hundred such 
libraries up and down the country, it should impress us with the necessity of 
establishing a definite plan of action in regard to these backward areas. 

The library I refer to is in a small town in Monmouthshire, on the edge of the 
South Wales coalfields, but not a mining town itself. The population is between 
nine and ten thousand, and the library rate is 13d. in the £, which admittedly 
| brings in only a small income. The outside of the library promised well—as it 
| was a pleasant corner building built in 1905 with the usual Carnegie grant. 
I arrived just before seven o'clock, only to find that the librarian was on the verge 
_ of closing the lending department after its being open for one hour. This was on 
the left of the hall, the readingtoom was on the right. The reading-room is open 
ftom 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. each day, but the lending library opens for only seven 
hours per week. The librarian was a venerable old gentleman of seventy summers 
or so, who welcomed the opportunity for talking of bis library, which had been 
| started thirty-two years ago at his instigation. The stock numbers nearly 10,000, 
but there are only 230 borrowers. .A reader may borrow one book at a time. 
There is not open access, although this system was tried for a while, but given up 
because (apparently) it attracted so many people that it Austered the librarian and 
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the books got out of order! This did not surprise me when I was told that all 
the books are arranged in one numerical sequence on the shelves as they are added, 
fiction with nonAiction, and the procedure is to choose a book from the catalogue 
(which may be bought for 94.), give the number to the voluntary assistant at the 
wicket, who either looks for it herself or calls out the number to the librarian. If 
this book is not in one chooses another and the process is repeated. There is no 
indicator, so that borrowing a book may be quite a lengthy job. 

This library is definitely one that should join the Monmouthshire county 
scheme—but this they have refused to do, and since now there is no possibility of 
a grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, there seems every probability 
of this library continuing to function in this truly inadequate manner. As I have 
already stated, this is but one instance of an entirely inadequate library, and 
personally I should like to think it is an exceptional case. Unfortunately it is 
probably typical of hundreds, and unless action of some kind is taken by the 
profession itself this state of affairs will continue indefinitely. 

It is only in recent years that we have become strong enough as a profession to 
exert our influence as a corporate body, and as such there still remains much we 
can do. Let us consider our position in the world to-day and determine our 
attitude towards nationalization—whether we should not gather strength from 
embracing such a scheme, or whether we wish to remain in the isolated and in 
dependent state that we now occupy ? 


“A 


VALUATIONS 
By FRANK M. GARDNER 


Bulletins : Burnley, February. Coventry bookshelf, March-April. Dumfriesshire, 
Sept—Nov. 1932. Mansfield, February. 


SOURCE of complaint I always had against Burnley Library Journal 
A= been removed. That hideous, advertisement-defaced cover has gone, 
its place taken by a neat and attractive design. The old cover was always a 
mistake. It gave the impression the journal was not worth looking into—a wrong 
impression of course, because this is one of the best bulletins I receive. In a 
pamphlet half the battle for attention is won with the cover, a fact well recognized 
by advertising agents. Some advertising pamphlets I have recently seen have 
covers of surprising lavishness and novelty. 
If I might suggest an improvement to the Burnley cover, it is that the border 
should be cut out. I do not like borders. They tend to distract attention from the 
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centre of the page, and spread a neat design until it becomes fidgety. The better 
the border, the more this is the case. 

Writing as I am with the last signs of the great blizzard hardly gone, it comes 
as a slight shock to see a list of books headed “ Summer leisure.” Evidently at 
Burnley the wish has been father to the thought. A rather premature birth, 
nevertheless. Personally, I shall refuse to believe in the approach of summer until 
I am approached for my tennis-club subscription. The list, however, is a very 
good one, except for the section on cricket, which contains several books of more 
literary than practical value. Jack Hobbs’s My cricket memories, and M. A. Noble’s 
series of books on the Tests are read more by cricketers in the winter than in the 
summer. And Neville Cardus’s books are a joy to read, but there would be no 
point in keeping them in the dressing bag for a last glance before going out to bat. 
I mention this, because the rest of the list is severely practical. 

The selection of books under the heading “ Some interesting new books” 
might, I think, have been more carefully made. There are several books in the 
general list crying out for special mention. Among others, I notice Lawrence's 
Letters, Lockhart’s Memoirs of a British agent, Strachey’s Coming struggle for power, 
and Pryce-Jones’s People in the south. Surely these are more deserving of the lime- 
light than, for instance, Congorilla, Little-known Mexico, and Webb’s Social study, 
all of which are specially commended. 

The Coventry bulletin is up to its usual standard. It is always so perfect in its 
own way that it is in danger of becoming stodgy—which would be a pity. The 
features of the March-April number are appreciations of Moore and Galsworthy, 
and a long list of scientific and technical books, most competently compiled and 
annotated. Also the usual list of additions, which is also most competently com- 
piled and annotated. It would be difficult to find fault with the list, though I 
notice a rather tardy appearance of Baldwin’s The Questing beast, and Collier’s Just 
the other day. 

The Coventry bookshelf is one of the few bulletins which adopt a completely 
classified arrangement. I really cannot see the point of this. No doubt it is 
intended to be a guide to the shelves, but surely the ordinary reader is not expected 
to know that Low’s Russian sketch-book may be found at 947°08. The usual 
alphabetical arrangement under main headings would be much easier for the reader 
to follow. The subject index, too, seems rather superfluous in a bulletin of twenty 
pages. 

The Dumfriesshire libraries bulletin, a quarterly publication, consists of a series of 
broadsides, one for each week of the quarter. It is really a collection of lists of 
additions published by the newspapers of the county each week. The newspaper 
aspect of the list is excellent. It is the only feasible method of keeping county 
readers up to date, and if the newspapers were amenable, English counties should 
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find the idea useful. But the bulletin as issued in this way looks rather grim. Each 
list mentions some hundred books. An alphabetical list of fiction. An alpha 
betical list of non-fiction under the heading “ Miscellaneous.” An alphabetical 
list of junior books. Nothing else. No annotation, no classification, no selection, 
nothing. Compared with this severity English bulletins are positively friendly. 
But I will not carp. Remembering the report I received from Perth recently, I 
think that possibly Scots readers do not need any help. Tell them what you have, 
and they are quite capable of helping themselves, thank you ! , 

I receive very little publicity from our smaller libraries. Probably because the 
smaller libraries are too much occupied in maintaining an adequate book fund to 
spend money in advertising their wares. All the more honour is due, therefore, 
to Mansfield, whose first book list, though cyclostyled, is a most neat and creditable 
production. 

In a small town the problem of book selection becomes really atute. I often 
think that we who work in large systems know nothing of what book selection 
really is. We have to exert some degree of choice, of course, but the librarian of the 
small system must experience something akin to the sensations of a naked man set 
free in the cave of Ali Baba with licence to carry away all he can. In a large 
bulletin, one does not notice the bad books, because all the good ones are there. 
In a small bulletin, one is forced to notice the bad books, because every one 
included means that some good book is excluded. I will pay a compliment to 
Mansfield and say that, in this bulletin, I do not find one bad book. Every book in 
the list has obviously been selected—not just chosen because the publisher had a 
whole page in the Observer, or because the bagman happened to call. 

I do not mean to imply by this that large systems spend their money recklessly. 
But there are only a comparatively small number of first-class books published each 
year. Ifa large library buys every one (and most of them do buy every one), there 
will still be money left over. Barring duplication, which is attractive but danger- 
ous, some books must be bought of little value. 

I am the more pleased by this list from the fact that Mansfield evidently believes 
that it is better to buy two good books a year after publication than one wet from the 
presses. A wise policy, but one which entails work. I notice here, for instance, 
Fothergill’s Innkeeper’s diary, Basler and Kunstler’s The Modernists, Scarborough’s 
England muddles through, and Lawrence’s Letters. I should be surprised not to find 
these in a large library. I should not be disappointed if I did not find them in a 
small one. 

One or two suggestions I will offer for possible improvement. The size of the list 
is too unwieldy. If possible it should be cut down to normal octavo. A difficult 
cyclostyling job, but I believe it can be done. Also, I am not enamoured of the 
classification of the fiction section, which is a mixture of form and subject. The 
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only possible classification of fiction is the broad division of novels of plot and 
novels of theme. The former can be further subdivided ; the latter cannot. Any 
other classification creates unsurmountable difficulties. There is an obvious ab- 
surdity, for instance, in including Margaret Pedler’s Desert sand and The Waves 
under the heading of “ Romances.” And Adrian Bell’s Corduroy is hardly a 
humorous novel; while any person calling the riotous Wooden swords an historical 
romance is lacking in a sense of humour. 


Toronto: Annual report, 1932 


Toronto has solved the annual report problem. Instead of the usual pamphlet 
full of dignified comment and studded with statistics, Toronto issues its report in 
| the style of a long broadside like a galley proof. The form has novelty and, I 
should imagine, cheapness without nastiness. 

The style in which the report is written can best be described as “ breezy.” A 
| faintly nautical air of aggressiveness and good humour. A refreshing absence of 
| officialese and circumlocution. Ann idea of it may be gained from the following. 
Instead of the usual “‘ The staff have given . . .” we have “ The same staff. . . 
have handled an addition of half'a million circulation because of the desire to make 
| the library a greater success than ever—a desire which made them forget such things 
as overtime and extra duties. It is a great triumph.” Not much difference on the 
» face of it. But the one is negative and perfunctory. The other is positive and 
| sincere. I like this report. One can almost hear the librarian saying to the comy 
| mittee, “ Well, we're doing our stuff. See that you do yours.” From which it 
| may be inferred that Toronto is having its troubles as well as we. 
| Iam glad to see that the lectures about which I was so enthusiastic recently were 
| a great success. 


Hendon : Books you may have overlooked 


A really bright idea from Hendon. This is a list of s0 books published in 1932 
| which did not achieve wide popularity. The seeker for out-ofthe-ordinary books 
| (and there are many such) will find here a quarry for much treasure. The list 
includes such books as Hart’s The British way in warfare, Joad’s Under the fifth rib, 
| Pryce-Jones’s People in the south, Ortega y Gasset’s Revolt of the masses, Rendel’s 
| Vitruvian nights—but I could mention nearly the whole list. The compiler is Mr. 
Hilton Smith, who has not only made a marvelously good choice, but has 
| delicately and alluringly annotated each book. Who would not grab at a book 
| described as “ The first English book on rockets, discussing the possibilities of 
} teaching the moon, and including a revision of Verne’s Voyage to the moon as he 
| would have written it with 66 years’ additional experience.” Mr. Smith has 
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evidently similar tastes in reading to myself, for I notice two of the books I talked 
about the other month. 

One or two of the books are, I confess, unknown to me, but I intend to repair 
the deficiency as soon as possible. Especially do I look forward to The Science of 
pneumatology, in which, I hope, though I expect I shall be disappointed, to find 
some further aspects of a subject lightly touched on in Brave new world. 


Middlesbrough : The Junior library 


I have received from Middlesbrough some newspaper cuttings relating to a 
children’s pageant, originally given in Book Week and repeated recently, together 
with the detailed order of the pageant and a copy of the children’s magazine The 
Realms of gold. 

The pageant was apparently a very elaborate affair, being a costume representa- 
tion of characters from various children’s books, and 250 children took part in the 
various tableaux. It was staged in the town hall, and the news cuttings report a 
tumultuous reception. 

I can imagine nothing more useful for focusing attention on a children’s library 
than an affair of this kind, and Middlesbrough is to be congratulated on a clever 
conception and also what was evidently a most successful execution. 

The magazine The Realms of gold is a junior magazine in every way. Its editor 
is a boy of 13, and its contents are all written by children. I am not sure that I 
approve of this. It is perhaps logical that, after giving children their chance to 
read, one should give them their chance to write, but I feel that a bulletin should 
be, in a loose sense, a guide to reading, and not a nursery for budding authors. 
Give the children an interest by all means, but don’t let them run the show. 


London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine : Annual report, 1932, and Handlist of 
periodicals in the library. 


I gratefully acknowledge the receipt of these publications. My only regret is 
that I am not specialist enough to review them adequately. I have not many 
limitations, but those I have I am well aware of. 

I notice with regret that our depression has hit even our private libraries. In 
this case, both directly by curtailment of expenditure, and indirectly through the 
depreciation of the currency, which has forced the cancellation of a number of 
foreign periodicals. 

A growth in interlibrary loans is reported. A pleasing sign, this, that the 
national book service is working with ever-increasing smoothness. Out of a total 
of 316 loans and $97 borrowings, the National Central Library borrowed 59 and 
lent 36. 
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The Handlist of periodicals, of which this is the second edition, enumerates 850 
items. World list numbers are given as well as the library number. The World list 
of scientific periodicals is not, of course, up to date, and large libraries will find that this 
list, containing a large number of periodicals dating from 1921, forms a necessary 
supplement. Its price is 15. 34. 


wenie” 


LIBRARIES AND LIBRARIANS NOW 
AND IN THE NEW ER A—continued 


By W. A. MUNFORD, B.Sc., Ilford Public Libraries 


One of the noteworthy features of the 1927 Report was its emphasis on the 
obvious desirability of making our profession as attractive as teaching. Now, the 
organizers of the School of Librarianship must have had the same comparison in 
mind. The result has been that the university graduate, having obtained a degree 
and diploma, expects as remunerative a post as that of a secondary-school teacher. 
But while teachers have only to meet the competition of their fellows, the librarians 
find, in addition, assistants who have joined the profession at school-leaving age 


and have qualified in their leisure time. Library authorities have quite naturally 
preferred those with experience. The result has been that students of the School 
of Librarianship have, in the vast majority of cases, commanded only the most 
meagre salaries possible. Nobody who has seen the applications of diplomates of 
the School of Librarianship for the most absurdly junior positions can feel very 
happy about this. Yet the School of Librarianship continues to produce far more 
librarians than the profession can possibly absorb. The need of practical experi- 
ence has led to the damnable system of voluntary service which is undesirable 
from everybody’s point of view. Professor Laski emphasized that the library 
service to this country must be viewed as a single entity. When in the new era the 
library system is a single entity, there will be more scope for the School of Librarian- 
ship. In my opinion the only possible use for it at present is to give part-time 
courses to London assistants and fulltime courses to a severely limited number of 
potential recruits to the university and special libraries. The present excess of 
supply over demand and the resulting system of voluntary service is going to do 
very great harm to the standing and remuneration of our profession, which are only 
just beginning to attain a reasonable standard, unless we deal with it in a very 

firm manner. 
An examination of the state of cultural education in our profession reveals an 
extremely unsatisfactory state of affairs. Most of us acquire our post-school educa 
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tion in the most haphazard manner conceivable. In the new era university 
standards will be applied to the profession and some kind of educational com, 
promise will have to be made. The public-library staff needs its arts, science, 
economics and music graduates just as much as the secondary school. Sooner or 
later, the recruitment of staff will be divided into two classes, the routine and 
administrative. 

One final development. Our profession will not be really secure in the public 
estimation until we have a representative in Parliament to express our views and 
defend our interests and those of the reading public. The enormous improvement 
in the status of the teaching profession has been due in no small degree to the fact 
that, for the last few years, the teachers have had their representatives in Parliament. 
Education is not going to be in a very enviable position during the next few years, 
and we shall need all the Parliamentary support we can get. 

To sum up. I think that, in the vast majority of cases, reading is merely one 
more water-tight interest in the life of a member of the public, not that diversified 
interests are to be despised. Our task in the new era is to make it an essential 
fundamental of the whole art of living. There is every reason why the new era 
should be as gloriously civilized as Ancient Greece. It will be free, moreover, 
from the material discomforts which characterized that golden age. As the ex- 
ploiters of the printed word, one of the greatest powers for good or evil that the 
world has ever known, libraries and librarians will occupy a key position in it. 


THE DIVISIONS 


EASTERN DIVISION 


HE Eastern Division held a meeting at Ipswich on Thursday, 23rd 
February. An attendance of over 50 per cent. of the members is some 
indication of the enthusiasm of those in this scattered division. 

The election of officers was announced : 


President: Mr. G. A. Stephen, F.L.A., Norwich. 

Chairman: Mr. L. Chubb, F.L.A., Ipswich. 

Treasurer: Miss K. Sharkey, Lowestoft. 

Secretary: Mr. C. Smith, F.L.A., Ipswich. 

Divisional Representative on A.A.L. Council: Mr. G. Hayward, F.L.A., 
Norwich. 
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A Divisional Committee was appointed, consisting of six members, not more 
than two being from the same library. 

A resolution that officers should be elected annually and not be eligible for 
reelection in the same office for three years was referred to the Committee for 
consideration. 

The meeting adopted the report of the Divisional Forward Policy Sub- 
Committee, presented by its Chairman (Mr. G. Hayward). 

Following tea, provided by the Ipswich Staff, three short papers were read: 
“That our classification and cataloguing are needlessly involved,” by Miss 
Sharkey (Lowestoft) ; “‘ That so-called extension work is wholly outside the sphere 
of public library activities,” by Miss Holman, F.L.A. (Norwich); “ That the 
Library Association is an admirably conducted organization,” by Miss H. Tillie, 
F.L.A. (Norwich). 

Although time did not permit a very full discussion, many interesting points 
were raised, and the speakers were heartily thanked for the papers. 

C. S. 


<~»s 


NORTH-WESTERN DIVISION 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Manchester on Wednesday, 
22nd February, 1933. 

During the afternoon a visit was paid to the Chetham’s Hospital and Library 
(by kind invitation of C. T. E. Phillips, Esq., Librarian). This fine old library 
was founded in 1653, but the building itself is considerably earlier. Mr. Phillips 
was an admirable guide. After giving us a lively account of the history and 
traditions of the building and of the foundation of the Hospital and Library, he 
conducted us through its cloistered court, oak-screened dining-hall, and its many 
quaintly panelled rooms. 

The evening meeting was held at the Wilbraham District Library. Mr. C. 
Nowell, Chief Librarian, was present, and gave us a very cordial welcome to 
Manchester. 

The Reports of the Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer were read and adopted, 
and the following officers elected : 


President: Mr. J. A. Cartledge (Manchester). 
Vice-President : Mr. B. A. Hopson (Liverpool). 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. R. Howarth (Warrington). 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. H. Hamer (Bolton). 
Councillors : 
Bolton and District Branch—Misses H. McGill, F. Pashley, F. E. Wigley ; 
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Messts. G. R. Axon, A. Dow, H. Fostall, G. Fry, S. Horrocks, 
Thompson. 

Liverpool and District Branch—Misses D. Danel, L. A. Fernie, O. N. Roth, 
well, E. Stubbs; Messrs. J. A. Carr, T. E. Headon, B. A. Hopson, 
E. B. Irving, W. Negus. 

Delegates to L.A. Council (North-Western Branch): Miss E. Stubbs, Messrs, 
J. A. Cartledge, W. S. Haugh, S. Horrocks. 

Miss E. Stubbs then welcomed Mr. J. A. Cartledge to the Presidential chair, 
In his address Mr. Cartledge analysed the present and future problems of the 
library service and the part it was to play in the national life. Leisure under new 
world conditions was presenting us with new problems and ideals, and the modern 
library service must be organized to play an increasingly important part. The 
strength of the library service was largely built on the strength of librarianship 
as a profession, and the necessity for a strong and virile Library Association was 
imperative. He thought the new examination syllabus would do much towards 
strengthening the Association. 

Mr. R. Howarth (Warrington) then opened a discussion on the “ Report on 
salaries, training, and conditions of service in British municipal libraries.” Conv 
plimenting the Association and the Editor (Mr. F. S. Smith) on a most valuable 
report, Mr. Howarth first outlined the Report and its major recommendations. 
It was a valuable piece of work which every librarian should obtain and thoroughly 
digest. An important criticism concerned the suggested scale of salaries for 
librarians, which was certainly not good enough. 


WEST MIDLANDS JUNIOR MEETING 


The efforts of the Joint Committee of the Birmingham and District Branch of 
the Library Association and the Midland Division of the Association of Assistant 
Librarians Section to arrange satisfactory junior meetings continue to meet with 
success. 

At the Acock’s Green Branch Library, Birmingham, about sixty of the 
younger assistants from the West Midlands area met at 7 p.m. on Wednesday, 
8th March, to hold a “ magazine” evening. The Chairman, Mr. C. Parish 
(Regional Library Bureau (West Midlands)), provided an “ editorial,” and sixteen 
contributions followed, varying in character from a dissertation “ On being funny” 
to a tabloid treatise on “ Library advertising.” Several were in verse. The writers 
represented sixteen libraries in the area, and, after the contributions had been read, 
those from Wolverhampton and Coventry were declared by the votes of those 
present to rank first and second, respectively, in order of merit. 
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NEW MEMBERS 


DWARD J. COOMBE, I. W. J. Snook (Devon County, Exeter) ; 
F vanes Jennings (Gainsborough); Lilian L. Nicholls (Lambeth); 

George M. Park (Dundee); Miss W. M. Roffey, Ella Stock (Wands- 
worth); Audrey M. Rogers (Bristol); H. E. Taylor (Bermondsey); H. W. 
Woodward (Grimsby); Miss H. E. Woolcock (Tunbridge Wells). 

East Anglian Division—Miss J. Hayden (Lowestoft). 

Midland Division—Lucinda A. M. Badham (Stroud); Kathleen Baddeley, 
Vivien Clowes (Hanley); Doris M. L. Byard, Leonard W. Duck, Beryl J. 
Lickert, Marjory J. Murrell (Birmingham). 

North-Eastern Division —W. Tynemouth (Blyth). 

North-Western Division—Miss B. E. Lowe (Liverpool). 

South Wales Division—Jennie M. Griffiths (Cardiff); Bertha Morris 
(Pontypridd); Walter W. Young (Swansea). 

Yorkshire Division—R. B. Garnett (Bradford). 


wane” 
CORRESPONDENCE 
CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
SHEFFIELD, I. 
To THE EDITOR, 
Tue Liprary ASSISTANT. 10th March, 1933. 


Sir,— 
In the course of an otherwise admirable article, Mr. Munford says: 

“I wonder how many librarians with a fiction stock that is anything like 
adequate and up to date really find a constant rise in the non-fiction percentage. 
Practically the whole of the sensational increases in public library issues during 
the past few years have been due to the reader of low-grade fiction. The enor- 
mous success of those libraries which have adopted the Sheffield plan of 
fiction stocking is illustrative.” 

I am anxious to know what this “ Sheffield plan of fiction stocking” is, what 
libraries have adopted it and when, and details of their book stocks and issues 
before and after the light reached them. In fact, I should like—and I am sure 
many of your readers will join me—to know the facts on which Mr. Munford based 
the extraordinary statements made above. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. P. Lams, Chief Librarian. 
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CENTRAL LIBRARY, 
OAKFIELD Roap, 


Tue Epiror, ILFORD. 
Tue Lisprary ASSISTANT. 13th March, 1933. 
Sir,— 


The term “ Sheffield plan of fiction stocking” owes its origin to an article in 
the Library world of December 1930, in the course of which (p. 152) Mr. Lamb 
says: “ Wallace, Sapper, Dell, Sabatini, and other popular writers were purchased 
in fifties of each title; standard textbooks in all classes, plays, and indeed, any 
books which were always ‘out’ were duplicated to saturation point. New 
readers flocked to the libraries.” The term is descriptive rather than libellous. | 
think this is obvious from the trend of my article. 

A perusal of the considerable number of annual reports which come my way 
has convinced me that the same ends have followed the same means (on a smaller 
scale) in other libraries. This is certainly true of my own system. 

Yours faithfully, 
WitiiaM A. Munrorp. 








STYLE IN 
CARD CATALOGUING 


By JAMES ORMEROD, F.L.A. 


Librarian, Derby Public Libraries 


Price One Shilling, post free (Postal Orders only) 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL 
CATALOGUERS 
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